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•  Trends  and  issues 


StroMgest  words  heard  at  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  School  Administrators  convention  in  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  were  those  of  Agnes  E.  Meyer  of  Washinrton. 
Mrs.  Meyer,  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Citizens  Commission  for  Public  Schools,  told 
17,000  teachers,  superintendents,  and  key  educators 
that  academic  freedom  and  American  democracy  it¬ 
self  were  threatened.  She  denounced  the  activities 
of  Senators  Joseph  McCarthy  and  William  Jenner  and 
Representative  Harold  Velde  as  a  threat  to  the  whole 
educational  system.  She  called  Sen.  McCarthy  “our 
modem  grand  inquisitor,”  and  referred  to  him  as  a 
“dangerous  and  mthless  demago^e,”  a  “^litical  ad¬ 
venturer,”  and  a  “psychopathic  cnaracter.'’ 

Threat  to  civil  liberties  resulting  from  current 
methods  of  combating  the  Communist  menace  will 
be  studied  by  the  Ford  Foundation.  A  grant  of  $15 
million  to  the  Fund  for  the  Republic,  an  independent 
organization  established  by  the  foundation  last  year, 
will  be  used  for  research  into  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  internal  Communist  menace  in  an  effort  to 
“arrive  at  a  realistic  understanding  of  effective  pro¬ 
cedures  for  dealing  with  it.” 


The  EDUCATION  sin^tMARY  is  published  on  the  5th 
and  20th  of  each  month.  It  is  an  independent 
news  service  and  is  not  affiliated  with  any  associa¬ 
tion.  Circulated  privately  to  educators  by  sub¬ 
scription  only,  at  $10.00  a  year. 

Copyright  1953,  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications. 
Reproduction  in  whole  or  in  part,  without  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Publisher,  is  forbidden. 

Editorial  Director  -  Mary  Steuteville.  Associate 
Editor  -  M.  Frank  Redding.  Editorial  CormUtarUs  - 
B.  P.  Brodinsky,  Lloyd  Marquis.  Research  Asso¬ 
ciates  -  Helen  Christopherson,  Mary  Anderson. 

Editorial  0§ices  -  Dupont  Circle  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C.  General  Offices  -  100  Garfield 
Avenue,  New  London,  Conn.  Printed  in  the  U.S.A. 


The  Rind  is  dedicated  to  the  dnnmation  of  restric¬ 
tions  on  freedom  of  thought,  inquiry,  and  expression 
in  the  U.  S. 

Race  segregatiea  Is  waaiag  in  Southwestern 
schools.  A  decision  by  a  coimty  supreme  court  out¬ 
lawing  seaegation  in  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  high  schools  was 
applauded  by  most  members  of  the  school  board,  al¬ 
though  the  board  was  defendant  in  the  suit. 

Desegregation  continues  to  make  headway  in  New 
Mexico,  N^ere  the  matter  is  optional  with  local 
authorities  under  state  law.  Carlsbad,  Las  Cruces, 
and  other  towns  are  banning  segregation  because  of 
deficient  facilities,  high  cost  of  segregated  schooling. 

Edncatioa  grcaps  are  fightiag  proposals  for 
raising  the  Federal  Security  Agency  to  Cabinet  status. 
Presi^nt  Eisenhower  has  approve  a  su^estion  for 
a  new  Department  of  Health,  Welfare,  andEducation 
to  replace  the  agency. 

Representatives  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  National  Education  Association,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Chief  State  School  OfiBcers,  and 
other  groups  carried  their  protests  to  the  White  House. 
Their  suggestion:  a  new  U.  S.  CMBoe  of  Education  (in¬ 
dependent  of  the  welfare  agency)  that  should  be  non¬ 
political  in  nature,  resemble  local  and  state  lay  boards 
of  education. 


Marriage  of  basiaess  aad  edaeatioa  is  asked 
by  Robert  R.  Young,  chairman  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railway  Co.  He  states  that  plans  have  already 
been  made  for  heads  of  colleges  and  businessmen  to 
assemble  next  June  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va., 
for  talks  on  the  subject.  He  proposes  that  students 
in  higher  education  spend  half  their  time  in  business 
on  assignments  relat^  to  their  ambitions,  and  that 
teachers  and  executives  interchange  to  improve  the 
work  of  both.  Under  such  a  system,  pay  in  education 
would  move  to  full  parity  with  pay  in  business  and 
industry.  It  would  be  generally  shown  that  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  good  teacher  are  no  less  unusual  and  de¬ 
serving  of  reward  than  those  of  the  good  executive. 
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•  AdminiMtratUm 

‘‘JailgiBg  points”  for  rating  schoois  should 
be  supplied  to  parents  and  other  citizens  by  the  teach¬ 
ers  themselves.  Making  up  a  list  of  such  points  is  a 
profitable  way  to  spend  a  faculty  meeting. 

When  people  ask,  “Is  our  school  a  good  school?” 
they  should  be  lu-ged  to  consider  such  points  as  these: 
(1)  Is  Ae  school  afferent  from  that  of  30  or  40  years 
ago?  ( Citizens  ought  to  be  critical  if  schools  have  not 
changed.)  (2)  Do  teachers  seem  to  have  a  definite 
idea  of  what  they  are  trying  to  accomplish?  (3)  Is 
the  school  a  happy  school? 

Somebody  is  always  judging  the  schools.  The  real 
problem,  according  to  February’s  North  Carolina 
Education,  is  to  give  people  tools  for  judging  com¬ 
petently  and  fairly. 

This  is  the  season  when  educators  convene  na¬ 
tionally,  adopt  resolutions.  In  Cleveland,  2,100  ad¬ 
ministrators,  curriculum  directors,  and  teachers  met 
for  the  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development  convention;  in  Chicago,  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  held  its 
fifth  annual  meeting. 

At  the  ASCD  convention  it  was  resolved  that: 

—Basic  policy  should  include  making  the  interna¬ 
tional  theme  prominent  in  convention  and  association 
programs. 

—The  Association  request  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  to  extend  reservation  of  educational 
TV  channels  for  3  years  beyond  present  expiration 
date  (June  2,  1953). 

—A  commission  be  created  to  project  a  program 
through  which  moral  and  spiritual  values  undergird¬ 
ing  our  democracy  can  be  still  further  implemented. 

—A  committee  be  formed  to  suggest  ways  of  report¬ 
ing  divorce,  juvenile  delinquency,  sex  crimes,  and  use 
of  narcotics  to  emphasize  undesirable  effects  of  the 
event  rather  than  undesirable  features. 

—Strong  support  be  given  local  boards  of  education 
in  their  efforts  to  retain  local  control  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  program. 

At  the  AACTE  meeting  it  was  resolved  that: 

—Belief  in  value  of  international  agencies  such  as 
United  Nations  and  Unesco  be  reiterated. 

—Efforts  to  create  International  Council  on  Teacher 
Education  for  close  relations  between  forces  of  teacher 
education  in  the  free  world  be  approved. 

—A  major  function  of  educational  institutions  is  to 
refine  and  strengthen  foundations  of  American  de¬ 
mocracy. 

—Any  person  who  is  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  is  unfit  for  teaching  in  a  democracy. 

—It  is  the  right  and  obligation  of  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  boards  of  trustees  to  judge  the  few  teachers 
whose  loyalty  is  doubted. 

—The  current  tendency  to  bypass  such  legally  re¬ 
sponsible  boards  is  deplorable. 


—Citizens  are  urged  not  to  be  led  by  irresponsible 
charges  or  rare  proved  cases  of  disloyalty  to  doubt  the 
mass  of  American  teachers. 

CyfOlENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
k  jA  Bibliomaphy  of  Books  for  Children,  Leland  B.  Jacobs.  BuUe- 
w  tin  No.  37,  Association  for  Childhood  Education  International, 
1200  ISth  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  5.  D.C.  lOSp.  $1.  (1952  edUion.) 
The  Tariff  Idea,  W.  M.  Curtiss.  Foundation  for  Economic  Edu¬ 
cation,  Inc.,  Irvington-On-Hudson,  N.Y.  80p.  50c.  (Plea  for 
abolishing  tariffs.  Simply  toritten.) 

Education  in  Lay  Mamzines,  January  1,  1953.  Circ.  No.  1, 
1953,  NEA  Educations  Research  Service,  1^1  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.C.  26p.  50c.  (Grouped  under  such  headings  as 
“Good  Teaching,”  “Home  and  School,”  “Trouble  Spots,”  “Lo¬ 
cal  Enterprise.”) 

The  Teacher-Fireman  Team.  NEA,  1201  16th  S#.,  N.W.,  Wash. 
6,  D.C.  21p.  15c.  (How  to  promote  school-fire  department 
cooperation  for  better  safety  education.) 

Training  for  Civil  Defense  Administrators  and  Rescue  Instruc¬ 
tors.  National  Civil  Defense  Training  Center,  Olney,  Md.  25p. 
Free.  (Describes  staff  college  course  for  civil  defense  adminis¬ 
trators  and  rescue  school  course  for  instructors.  Illustrated  ) 
The  People  Take  The  Lead.  Commuruty  Relations  Service,  386 
4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  30p.  Free.  (Progress  in  civil  rights,  19^- 
1953.) 

Education  Directory,  1952-53,  Part  1:  Federal  Government  and 
States,  Robert  F.  Will.  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  56p.  20c. 

The  Expanding  Role  of  School  Patrols.  National  Commission 
on  Safety  Education,  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6, 
D.  C.  36p.  50c.  (School  patrols,  planned  and  operated  in 
line  with  modem  educational  practice.) 

“The  New  ‘Look’  in  School  Organization  and  Administration,” 
Ernest  G.  Lake.  American  School  Board  Journal,  Feb.  1953. 
Bruce  Publishir^  Co.,  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 
35c.  (Conclusions  from  an  analysis  of  principal  changes  <n 
administrative  practice.  Important.) 


•  Curriculum 

Sixth  graders  stady  the  atom  in  Cleveland’s 
Miles  Standish  school.  As  a  result,  atomic  energy  is 
now  a  meaningful  term,  fewer  fears  and  misconcep¬ 
tions  exist. 

Charts,  pictures,  and  three  dimensional  models  help 
children  visualize  construction  of  the  atom.  Colored 
dots  representing  nuclei  make  it  easy  for  youngsters  to 
see  why  hydrogen  —  with  only  two  dots  —  is  a  light 
gas,  and  uranium  with  many  dots  a  heavy  solid. 

Because  Cleveland  has  an  effective  science  program 
in  the  grades,  it  is  possible  to  relate  units  on  atomic 
energy  to  experiences  sixth-graders  have  already  had. 
In  some  cases,  warns  Mildred  Einzig  in  February  Sci¬ 
ence  Teacher,  youngsters  at  this  age  are  not  ready  for 
these  more  advanced  concepts. 

/uRRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
{/“Southeast  Asia,”  H.  O.  Kravig.  Ciuriculum  Bulletin  No.  122. 
School  of  Education,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  30p.  50c.  (Good 
resource  unit.) 

Words  and  Ways  of  American  English.  Thomas  Pyles.  Ran¬ 
dom  House,  457  Madison  Ave.,  N!V.  22.  310p.  $3.50.  (For 
the  lay  reader  a  brief  yet  adequate  treatment  of  the  English 
language  as  it  has  been  and  is  spoken  and  written  by  Ameri¬ 
cans.) 

Chedc  List  on  Provisions  for  Life  Adjustment  Education  in  a 
Local  School.  State  of  Iowa,  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion.  Des  Moines  19,  4p.  Single  copies  free. 
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•  Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 

‘*Edacators  know  little  abeat  papils,  do  not 

believe  in  pupils,  and  pay  little  attention  to  individual 
pupils  except  when  they  cause  the  educators  to  be¬ 
come  disturbed."  This  is  one  reason,  says  L.  Thomas 
Hopkins,  Columbia  U.,  why  secondary  schools  are  not 
set  up  to  do  a  life  process  job.  He  continues: 

“Very  few  schools  help  a  pupil  find  out  who  he  is, 
what  he  considers  himself  to  be,  how  he  got  that 
way,  and  how  he  can  become  a  better  person  —  which 
is  Ae  direction  of  behavior  of  everyone.  To  do  this 
they  should  concentrate  on  a  process  which  most  of 
them  do  not  understand.” 

Mr.  Hopkins’  speech  was  one  of  those  delivered 
before  the  fifth  national  conference  sponsored  by  the 
Office  of  Education  and  the  Commission  on  Life  Ad¬ 
justment  Education  for  Youth.  These  are  available 
in  FSA  Circular  No.  363,  Pupil  Appraisal  Practices  in 
Secondary  Schools.  Order  from  Supt.  of  Documents. 
Wash.  25,  D.  C.  50c. 

Stay-at-home  children  ask  more  of  the 

teacher  than  regular  school  work.  Handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  are  frequently  hungry  for  afiFection.  Many  of 
them  lead  very  narrow,  dull  lives  with  few  chances 
to  get  out  into  the  world  about  them.  The  home 
teacher  should  have  an  extra  amount  of  love  and  sym¬ 
pathy  for  these  children.  She  needs  to  bring  them 
magazines,  pictures,  handicraft  work  and  anything 
she  can  thinK  of  to  brighten  their  daily  lives. 

The  social  contacts  which  a  teacher  enjoys  in  schools 
are  generally  missing  from  the  life  of  a  home  teacher. 
She  must  be  able  to  enjoy  working  alone.  Other 
qualities  of  the  successful  home  teacher  are  discussed 
by  Margaret  H.  Guthrie  in  Tennessee  Teacher. 

Advocates  of  strict  discipline  will  find  much 
to  agree  with  in  “A  Proposal  for  Improving  the  Qual¬ 
ity  of  Instruction  and  Discipline  in  the  Public  School,” 
by  George  S.  Counts. 

Some  points:  (1)  a  detailed  course  of  study  should 
be  prepared  by  the  highest  authority  of  the  state;  (2) 
this  course  of  study  should  be  regarded  as  a  compul¬ 
sory  state  document;  (3)  in  the  lower  grades  the  pupil 
should  be  required  to  devote  at  least  75%  of  his  time 
to  mastery  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  (4) 
in  the  upper  grades  the  pupil  should  spend  at  least 
50%  of  his  time  on  these  subjects;  (5)  pupil  discipline 
should  be  cultivated  through  strict  regimen  of  the 
entire  life  of  the  school;  (6)  any  violation  of  rules 
should  be  considered  an  intolerable  exception;  (7) 
examinations  should  play  a  central  role  in  instruction; 
(8)  students  who  are  awarded  gold  medals  of  honor 
upon  graduation  should  be  offered  the  opportunity  of 
higher  education;  (9)  one-man  management  should 
predominate  in  school  administration;  (10)  the  prin¬ 
cipal  must  take  immediate  action  when  he  notes  any 
deficiencies  in  work. 


Mr.  Counts  suggests  that  such  strict  rules  will  go  far 
in  appeasing  many  present  critics  of  the  schools. 

Catch  is,  the  rules  are  quoted  iHerallu  or  in  sub¬ 
stance  from  official  Soviet  documents,  with  only  minor 
changes. 

The  article  appears  in  February  Progressive  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Oaly  for  tke  elite?  Physics  is  a  life  and  death 
subject,  writes  Hyman  Ruchlis  is  Science  Teacher.  He 
proposes  a  practical  approach  to  “humanized”  physics 
that  will  produce  major  benefits  for  every  educable 
pupil,  do  away  with  the  notion  that  physics  should  be 
designed  to  train  only  technicians. 

Cut-and-dried  mechanical  drilling  on  “tough”  prob¬ 
lems  kills  student  interest.  Needed:  teaching  that 
reaches  into  the  environment,  Mr.  Ruchlis  cites  his 
own  physics  classes  where  pupils  talk  in  terms  of  ham¬ 
mers,  ladders,  cookie  jars,  dishes  on  trays,  and  other 
homely  matters.  Abstract  principles  become  useful 
knowledge  in  this  context 

Colleges  will  welcome  students  with  a  clear  grasp 
of  physical  principles  based  on  their  environment. 
These,  says  Mr.  Ruchlis,  are  the  students  who  can  go 
on  to  more  abstract  principles  in  an  adult  way. 

Formula  for  teacking  controversial  issues  was 
presented  to  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  meeting  in  Los  Angeles  by  Carl  L. 
Hopkins.  His  method:  (1)  define  the  problem,  (2) 
trace  the  historical  background,  (3)  explain  aU  terms, 
(4)  describe  functions  of  institutions  involved  in  the 
problem,  (5)  list  arguments  side  by  side,  (6)  examine 
each  argument  for  validity,  (71  seek  to  discover  what 
is  right,  rather  than  who  is  rignt,  (8)  examine  propa¬ 
ganda  devices  and  appeals  to  emotion,  (9)  discover 
areas  of  possible  agreement,  (10)  indicate  resources 
available  for  further  study. 

Focal  point  of  general  education  is  the  stu¬ 
dent.  To  stimulate  educative  experiences,  teachers 
must  know  the  student,  the  kinds  of  experiences  that 
he  is  having  in  the  classroom,  and  the  effect  these  have 
upon  his  personality. 

Teachers  must  become  applied  scientists  of  human 
relations,  according  to  Clyde  E.  Curran  in  February 
School  Review.  General  education  calls  not  just  for 
rearrangement  of  curriculum  but  for  a  new  approach 
to  teaching  methods.  Methodology  needed  by  today’s 
teachers  must  take  them  into  conditions  under  which 
people  learn  and  develop.  Situations  that  psycholo¬ 
gists,  sociologists,  biologists,  and  philosophers  have 
studied  for  years  must  broome  a  part  of  teachers’  back¬ 
grounds.  The  goal  must  be  to  help  pupils  see  events 
and  special  fields  as  part  of  an  integrated  pattern  root¬ 
ed  in  history. 

Pnpil-madn  instruments  stimulate  purpose¬ 
ful  listening  at  Denver’s  Swansea  school.  When  Fred 
W.  Barteldes  observed  pupils  simulating  the  move¬ 
ment  of  instruments  while  listening  to  recordings,  he 
decided  to  carry  the  process  a  step  further.  Students 
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were  asked  to  build  their  own  orchestra.  A  cigar  box 
with  a  broomstick  became  a  violin;  a  laundry  tub,  a 
bass  drum;  a  funnel  and  an  empty  tube,  a  horn. 

Once  the  “symphony”  had  been  assembled,  the  best 
listener  in  the  class  was  designated  director.  Musi¬ 
cians  were  grouped  appropriately,  the  conductor 
moimted  the  podium,  and  the  record  player  was 
switched  on.  It  was  up  to  the  conductor  to  signal 
his  “players”  to  come  in  at  appropriate  times  —  and 
up  to  the  players  to  be  ready.  The  results:  attentive, 
purposeful  listening  resulting  in  a  keen  appreciation 
of  me  subtle  efFects  various  instnunents  contribute. 

Conditioning  or  problem-SMilving?  Heated 
either-or  dispute  to  establish  one  or  the  other  as  the 
basis  of  learning  has  gone  on  for  half  a  century.  New 
synthesis  of  theory  says  the  answer  is  really  both.  A 
leader  in  this  field,  O.H.  Mowrer,  explains  it  in  “Learn¬ 
ing  Theory,”  December  Review  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search,  just  out.  But  the  new  theory  shows  that  the 
whole  learning  process  is  much  more  complicated  than 
many  teachers  had  realized. 

Old  conditioning  or  behavioristic  theory  assumed  a 
direct  stimulus-response  psychology.  It  failed  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  just  what  the  stimuli  really  might  be  in  the 
perceptions  of  the  learner,  did  not  distinguish  among 
complexities  of  his  “response.” 

The  problem-solving  theory  of  learning  held  that 
the  learner  consciously  worked  to  solve  some  prob¬ 
lem  by  trial-and-error.  It  was  clear  that  this  often 
happened,  but  there  was  no  way  to  relate  it  to  the 
known  facts  of  conditioning.  The  two  seemed  to  func¬ 
tion  side  by  side  in  an  unpredictable  fashion. 

Now,  says  Dr.  Mowrer,  more  sophisticated  analysis 
of  experimental  evidence  shows  that  the  two  really 
work  end-to-end. 

A  conditioned  stimulus,  he  says,  is  typically  an  ex¬ 
ternal  event,  which  produces  an  internal  response  such 
as  fear.  In  problem  solving,  however,  the  stimulus  is 
internal,  and  the  responses  are  external.  Here  is  the 
end-to-end  sequence:  external  event  produces  tension 
inside  the  learner;  this  tension  becomes  a  stimulus  to 
be  removed  or  a  problem  to  be  solved;  the  response  is 
purposeful  activity  which  goes  on  until  it  solves  the 
internal  problem. 

In  the  classroom  when  the  teacher  pronounces  the 
word  “cat”  for  a  child  to  spell,  the  child  may  respond 
to  the  image  attached  to  me  sound  —  as  intended  by 
the  teacher  —  or  he  may  respond  to  the  teacher  s  tone 
of  voice  or  any  of  numerous  other  factors  that  may  be 
associated  wi^  the  whole  situation  in  his  recollections. 
He  may  perceive  “teacher  is  angry”  and  not  “I  need  to 
remember  what  satisfied  the  teacner  last  time  I  heard 
that  sound.” 

If  his  internal  response  is  “I’m  afraid,”  then  his  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  escape  fear,  not  to  spell  the  word.  Even  if 
his  response  is  “I  need  to  remember  what  satisfied  the 
teacher  before,”  his  efforts  may  or  may  not  produce 
the  answer  “c-a-t.”  And  if  his  fear  perception  grows, 
he  may  get  so  concerned  with  it  that  he  oecomes  in¬ 
capable  of  making  any  attempts  at  satisfying  the 
teacher,  and  try  to  escape  his  fear  in  some  other  way. 


Significance  of  the  new  theory  for  the  classroom 
teacher:  As  he  studies  a  difiBcult  child’s  learning  reac¬ 
tions,  the  teacher  should  remember  ( 1 )  the  child  may 
be  responding  to  quite  different  external  signs  (sti¬ 
muli  from  the  ones  intended  by  the  teacher;  (2)  his 
internal  response  because  of  past  association  may  be 
different  from  what  the  teacher  desires;  (3)  the  child’s 
effective  problem,  therefore,  is  often  different  from  the 
problem  proposed  by  the  teacher;  (4)  the  child’s  trial- 
and-error  efforts  to  solve  his  problem  are  limited  by 
the  range  of  activities  his  memory  and  imagination 
suggest  to  him  as  worth  trying. 

'This  approach  can  help  a  good  teacher  to  see  many 
new  ways  of  dealing  with  a  child. 


pijRRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
I  /Xkmperative  Procedures  in  Learning,  Alice  Miel  and  associates. 
V  I20th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  S12p.  $3.75.  (For  teachers,  curriculum 
workers,  education  students,  and  administrators.  Include^  ver¬ 
batim  records  of  group  planning  sessions.) 

eaching  for  Better  Schools,  Kimball  Wiles.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  397p.  $4.  CHow-to-do-if  explanation 
of  modem  teaching  methods  that  can  be  used  at  all  grade 
levels.) 


Educating  Gifted  Children,  Gertrude  Howell  Hildreth.  Harper, 
49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  272p.  $3.50.  (How  they  do  U  at 
Hunter  College  elementary  school.) 


•  Protegsional  Retatiot$9 


A  wide  range  of  salaries  exists  among  in¬ 
structional  staff  members  in  colleges  for  teacher  edu¬ 
cation.  For  1952-53,  median  salaries  ranged  from 
$5700  for  professors  to  $3800  for  instructors.  A  study 
....  by  Lloyd  P.  Young,  Keene  (N.H.)  teachers  col¬ 
lege,  shows  the  highest  salary  paid  a  professor  of 
education  in  one  university  was  $16,500,  while  the 
highest  paid  in  another  college  was  $3,500.  Lowest 
salary  paid  a  professor  in  one  college  was  $7,100  as 
compared  with  $3,300  in  another.  Over  the  period 
1948-49  to  1952-53  salaries  increased  about  20%. 

Mr.  Young  presented  his  findings  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 
in  Chicago. 

Principals  were  told  they  determine 

whether  teaching  is  to  be  attractive  or  unattractive  in 
the  eyes  of  outside  observers.  Speaking  before  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals, 
Ralph  F.  Evans  of  Fresno  (Calif.)  state  college  said 
delioerate  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  teaming  is 
pictured  as  a  type  of  work  which  is  worthy  of  an 
energetic  person’s  devotion. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Selected  References  on  Secondary-School  Instruction:  II.  The 
Subject  Fields."  School  Review,  Feb.  1953.  U.  of  Chicago 
Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  60c.  (Covers  past  twelve 
months.) 

World  Horizons  for  Teachers,  Leonard  S.  Kenworthy.  Bureau 
of  Pubru.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  17.,  N.  Y,  27.  160p. 
$3.25.  (Effective  pre-service  and  in-service  teacher  education 
programs  for  developing  world-mindedness.) 
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Education  Summary  •  Mardi  5,  1953 


•  Guidance 


When  pnpils  have  their  say  in  group  discus¬ 
sions,  they  express  their  real  feelings,  release  tensions. 
Recently,  25  nigh  school  seniors  demonstrated  group 
guidance  for  teachers  and  laymen  at  the  Louisiana 
Education  Association  convention. 

After  choosing  their  topic  (“Preludes  to  and  Early 
Stages  of  Courtship”),  the  youngsters  held  the  audi¬ 
ence’s  attention  for  45  minutes  with  a  give-and-take 
personal  discussion.  This  mental  health  education 
technique  is  a  regular  part  of  their  school  work,  re- 
|x>rts  H.  S.  Bankston  in  February  Louisiana  Schools. 

Mother  and  ehlld  both  need  help  when  school 
phobia  appears.  Basically,  school  phobia  is  not  a  fear 
of  school  but  a  fear  of  leaving  home.  School  phobic 
children  have  remained  dependent  on  a  mother  who 
herself  is  usually  an  anxious,  oversolicitous  person. 
Frances  Vaughan,  psychiatric  social  worker,  presents 
findings  of  a  recent  study  of  school  phobias  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Child  Guidance  Center  in  February  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Schools. 


The  reason  the  child  gives  for  not  wanting  to  go 
to  school  is  usually  vague  and  superficial,  and  second¬ 
ary  to  the  basic  fear.  A  simple  happening  in  die  or¬ 
dinary  course  of  classroom  routine  may  stir  up  the 
child’s  feelings;  he  may  become  fearful  and  run  home 
to  his  mother.  He  may  flee  school  in  panic,  but,  un¬ 
like  the  truant,  he  dashes  straight  home. 

Much  trouble  can  be  avoided  if  mother  and  child 
are  referred  to  helpful  school  services  before  the  pho¬ 
bia  becomes  full  blown.  Miss  Vaughan  concludes.  It 
is  advisable  to  defer  releasing  the  child  from  school 
too  readily.  In  any  case,  the  school  must  not  drop  out 
of  the  picture  completely. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

A  Job  For  Women.  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  Health  Re¬ 
sources  Advisory  Committee,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  8p.  Free.  (The 
role  of  women  in  industry.) 

Your  Opportunity,  Theodore  S.  Jones,  editor.  Box  41,  Milton 
87,  Mass.  230p.  Paper  $3.95,  cloth  ^.95,  postpaid.  (Indexed 
catalog  of  scholarships,  loan  funds,  prizes,  etc.,  for  students 
who  want  more  education.  Revised  up  to  Sept.  1952.)  Student 
Deferment  in  Selective  Service,  M.  H.  Trytten.  Urtiv.  of  Min¬ 
nesota  Press,  Minneapolis.  140p.  $3. 


WHAT  THEY  SAID  .  .  . 

at  the  American  Association  of 
Atlantic  City. 

"The  function  of  the  school  is  so  to 
improve  on  every  day  experiences 
that  a  child  will  leam  in  12  years 
what  it  would  require  many  lifetimes 
to  leam  outside  of  school.”  —Law¬ 
rence  G.  Derthick,  new  President  of 
the  American  Association  of  •  School 
Administrators. 

"The  number  one  task  of  school  ad¬ 
ministration  today  in  my  thinking  is 
to  assist  in  good  human  relations.  In 
the  light  of  it  all  other  issues  pale  into 
insignificance.  Whatever  else  hai>- 
pens,  the  ability  of  the  school  admin¬ 
istration  to  handle  the  problem  of  hu¬ 
man  relationships  within  and  without 
the  immediate  framework  of  the 
school  determines  its  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Everything  else  is  subordinated 
to  this  task.”  —Walter  D.  Cocking, 
Editor,  Thk  School  Executivk. 

"There  is  danger  in  the  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  use  of  any  sanction  [for  moral 
and  miritual  values].  Over-use  or  un- 
qualined  use  of  group  approval  as  a 
sanction  might  tend  to  emphasize 
reputation  rather  than  character,  or 
might  even  work  counter  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  independence  and  moral 
courage  to  stand  against  the  group 
when  the  group  favors  undesirable 
action.  Despite  variance  of  sanction, 
it  is  most  important  that  we  have  stu¬ 
dents  consider  the  reason  behind  the 
action.”  —Margaret  C.  Schowengerdt, 
Teacher,  Webster  Groves  High  School, 
Webster  Groves,  Mo. 

"Planetary  Brotherhood  is  not  a 
grandiose  notion  of  dreamers.  What- 


School  Administrators  convention. 


ever  vision  man  is  capable  of  under¬ 
standing,  men  can  bring  about.  Broth¬ 
erhood  among  individuals  of  contrast¬ 
ing  races,  different  nations,  and  vary¬ 
ing  expressions  of  religion  is  possible. 
It  is  the  simple  apiiuication  of  the 
Golden  Rule  to  nunum  relations: 
Give  to  others  the  same  dignity  and 
rights  you  want  to  keep  yourself." 
—Everett  R.  Clinchy,  President,  The 
National  Conference  of  Christiaru 
and  Jews. 

"The  children  in  our  elementary 
schook  have  rational  minds  and  u 
given  the  opportunity  to  see  why  cer¬ 
tain  procedures  are  advocated  by  the 
school  will  accept  those  procedures 
with  confidence,  and  will  display  zest 
and  enthusiasm  conunensurate  with 
that  shown  in  the  best  out-of-school 
childrens^  activities.”  —  Herbert  F. 
Spitzer,  State  Urtiversity  of  Iowa. 

‘Tarents  when  given  the  opportim- 
ity  to  participate  do  not  tend  to  take 
over  the  schook’  pronam.  They  con¬ 
stantly  endeavor  to  discover  their  re¬ 
spective  roles  in  which  they  may  be 
most  helpful.  Many  of  those  parents, 
formerly  critical  or  the  schook,  be¬ 
come  sympathetic  as  they  leam  the 
manner  in  which  they  may  be  most 
helpful  .  .  .  [and]  ...  as  they  team 
the  manner  in  which  most  teachers 
render  dedicated  services  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  their  children.”  —Gilbert  S. 
Willey,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Winnetka,  Illinois. 

"Parents  of  handicapped  children 
need  the  best  possible  facilities  the 


community  can  offer  for  psychologi¬ 
cal  counseling,  education,  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  themselves,  their  re¬ 
lation  to  the  handicapped  child,  the 
realities  of  the  handicap  itself,  and 
the  importance  of  the  handicap  in 
the  life  adjustment  of  the  child.” 
—William  M.  Cruickshank,  Syracuse 
University;  President,  International 
Council,  for  Exceptional  Children. 

"When  funds  are  ^ven  for  the  ed¬ 
ucation  of  the  gifted,  they  are  infini¬ 
tesimal  in  terms  of  larger  bequests  for 
other  projects  as  well  as  in  terms  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem.”— Pouf 
A.  Witty,  Northwestern  University. 

“There  is  an  evil  worse  than  failure 
to  screen  out  people  clearly  not  fitted 
for  teaching.  This  is  the  sin  of  being 
mediocre,  of  accepting  or  selecting  on 
such  a  low  level  that  great  numbers 
of  young  men  and  women  get  into  the 
teaching  profession  who  never  grasp 
and  never  will  understand  the  real 
significance  and  privilege  of  being  a 
teacher.  These  mediocrities  are  the 
ones  who  really  hurt  the  cause  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  damage  o\ir  reputation  as 
professional  people.”  —  Charles  D. 
Lutz,  Superintenaent  of  Schools,  Clay¬ 
ton,  Missouri. 

“Exchange  of  teachers  programs  . . . 
represent  both  an  opportunity  and  an 
obugation  for  American  school  admin¬ 
istrators.  They  offer  a  chance  for  the 
average  American  community  to  parti¬ 
cipate  directly  in  the  implementation 
of  our  foreign  policy.  Every  Ameri¬ 
can  teacher  to  whom  you  give  a  leave 
of  absence  to  enable  him  to  take  a 
foreign  assignment  becomes  an  un¬ 
official  ambassador.”  —Oliver  J.  Cald¬ 
well,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  In- 
temational  Education,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education. 
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Education  Summary  •  March  5,  1953 


•  Audio^ViMumi 


Show-stoppers  at  Atlantic  City  AASA  conven¬ 
tion  were  three  microprojector  exhibits.  Visitors 
crowded  around,  came  away  praising  what  they  had 
seen. 

Chief  advantage  of  the  microprojector  is  its  low  cost. 
Classes  of  30  to  50  pupils  can  be  shown  slides  and 
specimens  with  one  microprojector,  thus  eliminating 
the  need  for  many  desk  microscopes.  Guesswork  and 
eyestrain  are  reduced  and  time  formerly  spent  in 
teaching  students  how  to  use  the  microscope  can  be 
spent  on  content  instead  of  mechanical  skills. 

Prices  of  various  models  range  from  $87.50  to  $225. 
For  details  write:  Ken-A-Vision  Manufacturing  Co., 
6404  Greene,  Kansas  City  3,  Mo.;  Rayoscope,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Ohio;  Bioscope  Manufacturing  Company,  Tulsa, 
Okla.  , 

As  glorified  booking  agents,  directors  and  co¬ 
ordinators  of  instructional  materials  perform  only  a 
small  service  for  the  school.  Their  resd  service  comes 
in  improving  the  kind  of  teaching  that  is  being  done 
with  audio-visual  materials. 

Many  teachers  still  fail  to  use  available  materials  as 
they  should  be  used  —  with  an  accent  on  learning,  and 
not  on  the  materials  themselves.  It  is  up  to  materials 
directors  to  give  teachers  individual  help.  A  good 
starting  point,  according  to  Marthe  Barnett,  is  present¬ 
ing  sample  lesson  plans  to  the  teacher.  Each  plan 
should  cover  a  different  material  or  medium  ana  be 
arranged  to  help  the  teacher  transpose  the  plan  to  fit 
her  need  of  the  moment.  The  model  plans  also  help 
the  teacher  develop  skill  in  making  her  own  plans. 

Miss  Barnett’s  article,  “What’s  Your  Instructional 
Materials  Quotient?”  appears  in  February  Educational 
Screen. 


a.  m.  So  far,  courses  have  included  humanities  (“Six 
Views  of  Life”),  “Political  Parties  and  Elections,”  na¬ 
tural  science.  'To  come  are  family  financial  manage¬ 
ment  and  human  growth  and  development.  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  completion  are  issued  viewers  who  use  week¬ 
ly  quiz  and  college  scoring  service  (cost:  $6).  Col¬ 
lege  credit  is  granted  if  the  student  completes  recom¬ 
mended  reading  and  takes  an  examination  on  the 
campus  (cost:  $15). 
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•  Vacatianal~indu9trial 


A  classroom  assembly  line  helps  industrial 
arts  classes  work  at  a  “grown-up”  level.  When  sixth- 
graders  at  Los  Angeles’  Denker  Avenue  school  agreed 
to  make  60  paint  carriers  for  the  school,  they  decided 
to  use  a  mass  production  system.  Milton  H.  Wessel 
describes  their  project  in  Los  Angeles  School  Journal. 

Leadmen  and  inspectors  were  appointed  for  each 
department  and  children  “applied”  for  work  they 
liked.  Children  learned  the  meaning  of  overtime, 
absenteeism,  and  specialization.  Problems  common 
to  management  and  labor  became  very  real.  When  a 
key  worker  was  absent  from  school,  for  example,  they 
saw  the  crippling  effect  it  had  on  the  whole  line. 


CURRENT  READINC  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Graphic  Arts  as  an  Area  of  Industrial  Arts  Instruction  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Public  Schools.  Bulletin  331D,  State  Dept,  of  Public 
Instruction.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  54p.  (Illustrated.) 
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•  Student  Activities 


New  A-V  publication:  First  issue  of  Audio-Visual 
Communication  Review  has  just  been  published  by 
the  National  Education  Association.  Some  articles: 
“Professionalizing  the  Audio-Visual  Field,”  “Perception 
Research  and  Audio-Visual  Education,”  “Determi¬ 
nants  of  Audience  Reaction  to  a  Training  Film.” 

In  his  introduction,  Edgar  Dale  says  “Inauguration 
of  this  new  journal  is  a  sign  that  we  are  anxious  to 
discipline  our  field  by  rigorous,  analytic,  systematic, 
objective  study.” 

Subscriptions  from  Department  of  Audio-Visual 
Instruction,  NEA,  1201  16th  St,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C. 
Single  copy  $1.25. 

Checking  up  on  its  first  TV  course,  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Adult  Education  at  the  University  of  Omaha 
found  that  its  “average”  student  was  a  woman  47 
years  of  age  in  the  above-average  income  group.  She 
was  perfectly  willing  to  fill  out  a  weekly  quiz  and  mail 
it  to  the  college;  however,  she  wasn’t  interested  in  re¬ 
ceiving  college  credit 

Since  last  April,  the  college  has  been  presenting  a 
series  of  six-week  courses  on  Omaha’s  KMTV.  Fifteen- 
minute  classes  are  scheduled  each  weekday  at  10:45 


Enlist  the  teens  for  community  service,  urges 
Murray  Teigh  Bloom  in  March  Rotarian.  Pointing  to 
successful  teen-age  cooperation  in  community  services 
in  Baltimore,  Louisville,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland  and 
other  cities,  Mr.  Bloom  asks  more  communities  to  use 
these  volunteer  workers. 

In  Baltimore,  high  school  youngsters  have  helped 
nearly  every  major  voluntary  agency  in  the  city. 
Teachers  at  first  objected  to  juggling  student  programs 
so  that  teen-agers  could  have  an  afternoon  a  week  to 
devote  to  voluntary  work  outside  school.  The  value 
to  students  soon  outweighed  this  consideration,  how¬ 
ever. 

Besides  broadening  youngsters’  horizons,  commun¬ 
ity  service  helps  to  bridge  the  gap  between  school  and 
parent.  Best  feature  of  the  work  is  the  development 
of  community  leaders  among  teen-agers. 


Extracarricalar  fands  banght  a  bas  for  New 

Albany  (Ind.)  schools.  This  city  school  now  no  longer 
needs  to  ask  parents  to  donate  cars  for  transporting 
students  on  educational  trips  to  neighboring  commun¬ 
ities.  PTA  members  and  other  adults  accompany  each 
group  on  its  tour. 
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Education  Summary  •  March  5,  1953 


Thursday  evening  is  cinb  night  in  Kenmore, 
N.  Y.  Several  hundred  youngsters  return  voluntarily 
to  school  at  7:30  p.  m.  to  attend  club  meetings  and 
engage  in  activities. 

When  enough  students  ask  for  an  activity,  a  club  is 
formed.  Sponsors  receive  $5  for  each  meeting.  Pres¬ 
ent  clubs:  biology,  cheerleading,  chemistry,  co-ed 
badminton,  co-ed  swimming,  dance  band,  dramatics, 
short-wave  radio,  square  dancing,  and  baton  twirling. 

Running  a  summer  play  school  gave  valuable 
experience  with  young  children  to  a  group  of  girls  in 
their  second  year  of  vocational  home  economics  at  Sut¬ 
ton,  W.  Va.  The  project  ran  two  weeks. 

To  start,  the  girls  listed  what  they  wished  to  leam 
about  young  children,  and  planned  what  kinds  of 
child  behavior  they  would  particularly  watch  for.  Then 
they  organized  a  schedule,  mopped  floors,  set  up  sand 
boxes,  prepared  a  rest  room,  made  toys,  and  wel¬ 
comed  the  twelve  small  children  who  attended. 

At  the  end  of  each  day’s  session,  the  girls  and  their 
adviser  discussed  problems  and  planned  for  the  next 
day.  The  day  before  the  school  ended,  they  sent  ques¬ 
tionnaires  to  parents  of  their  small  pupils.  Each  girl 
evaluated  her  own  experiences  and  work.  Conclusion: 
the  experience  was  invaluable. 

Details  of  the  project  are  given  by  Linda  McNary  in 
the  West  Virginia  Educational  Bulletin. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Cultivation  of  Community  Leaders,  William  W.  Biddle. 
Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  203p.  $3.  (How  the  assis¬ 

tance  of  student  workers  can  be  of  value  to  the  community.) 


•  Parent^Teaeher 


New  approach  to  open  house  proved  a  success 
in  Cleveland’s  Herrick  junior  high  school.  Students 
selected  theme  “Herrick  Families  Build  a  Better  Life,” 
prepared  for  displays  of  work  by  both  pupils  and 
parents. 

An  interviewing  committee  approached  local  busi¬ 
nesses,  unions,  and  industries  requesting  displays. 
School  departments  were  asked  to  contribute.  When 
displays  began  arriving  by  the  truckload,  students  took 
charge  of  storing,  labeling,  and  assembling  them. 

The  open  house  included  speakers  representing 
parents,  labor,  management,  and  education,  as  well  as 
a  musical  program  provided  by  the  students. 

Parents  had  an  evening  of  glory  and  recognition, 
according  to  Abner  Markell  in  February  Ohio  Schools. 

4  gram  ronts  movement  is  underway  among 
local  chapters  of  California’s  PTA.  Following  the 
lead  of  Indiana  PTA  chapters,  who  last  year  forced 
their  state  board  to  return  control  of  policy  making 
to  the  local  level,  California  units  are  now  fighting 
a  similar  battle.  In  California,  a  state  PTA  policy 
forbids  discussion  by  local  units  of  the  “other  side”  of 
any  question  on  which  state  managers  have  taken  a 


stand.  Units  are  preparing  resolutions  restoring  local 
control,  to  be  introduced  at  the  state  convention  in 
April. 

How  parents  feel  toward  ekildren  is  more 
important  than  the  theories  of  child  care  they  may 
have  picked  up,  according  to  Dr.  Frank  J.  Curran, 
professor  of  neurology  and  psychiatry  at  U.  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Parents’  attitudes  of  loving,  accepting,  fearing, 
rejecting,  or  disliking  children  or  a  particular  child 
are  easUy  perceived  by  children,  and  seriously  influ¬ 
ence  their  behavior.  When  parents  discriminate 
imfairly,  the  children  feel  it  keenly.  Parents  often 
need  help  as  much  as  the  children  whose  behavior 
problems  bring  parent  and  child  to  child-study  clinics. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Discipline  of  Well-Adjusted  Children,  Grace  Langdon  and 
Irving  W.  Stout.  The  John  Day  Co.,  62  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.  36. 
244p.  $3.75.  (How  hundreds  of  parents  manage  the  big  and 
little  problems  of  rearing  a  family.) 

On  the  Bringing  Up  of  Children,  John  Rickman  (ed.).  Robert 
Brunner,  1212  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  N.Y.  36.  243p.  $3. 
(Prevention  of  neurosis  discussed  by  five  psychoanalysts.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


More  harmony  on  the  playground  is  achieved 
when  each  child  is  given  his  day.  During  his  day  he 
has  complete  charge  of  the  games,  may  sel^t  those  he 
likes  best.  The  result,  says  Sylvia  Haight  in  Montana 
Education,  is  that  since  he  has  a  time  for  playing  what 
he  likes  best,  he  will  be  a  better  sport  about  playing 
games  he  doesn’t  like  on  other  days.  He  also  tries  to 
make  his  day  Mpular  by  choosing  games  he  knows 
others  like  to  play. 


•  Building  and  Equipment 


**Teaeher*8  planning  center”  replaces  the 

old-fashioned  desk  in  new  classroom  furniture  de¬ 
signed  by  Dave  Chapman.  The  planning  center  fea¬ 
tures  a  work  table  with  two  shallow  drawers  for 
storage  and  a  companion  file-drawer  unit  on  casters. 
The  two  pieces  can  be  used  together  or  separately, 
are  easily  moved. 

The  new  line  incorporates  many  of  the  features  of 
grouping,  nesting  and  stacking  that  have  been  used 
in  home  furnishings.  Individual  chairs  can  be  stacked 
to  the  ceiling;  work  tables  nest  into  small  areas;  sev¬ 
eral  desk  styles  can  be  stacked  for  storage  or  grouped 
for  close  fit  in  small  quarters. 

For  details  write  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co., 
623  S.  Wabash,  Chicago,  Ill. 

To  solve  skylight  problems,  a  new  "Slp^or 
glass  block  has  been  developed.  This  light-difiusing 
block  is  12"  X  12"  square,  4"  thick.  Manufacturer 
claims  their  addition  of  a  fibrous  dass  screen  to  the 
block  means  better  insulating  and  better  dayh^ting. 
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Panels  of  the  new  skylight  block  can  be  used  in 
new  buildings  and  to  replace  existing  skylights.  Con¬ 
struction  specifications  are  adaptable  to  ^  types  of 
structures. 

For  full  details,  write  Pittsburgh  Coming,  307  4th 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh  Pa. 

Occasional  college  housing  ban  is  being 
made  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  Of 
$40,000,000  released  for  college  housing  to  date,  about 
one-half  has  been  assigned.  Another  $20,000,000  wiU 
be  available  in  fiscal  19^.  Applicants  must  show  that 
the  housing  is  needed  because  of  expansion  of  defense 
activities.  (Originally,  $300,000,000  of  housing  funds 
were  to  go  for  long-term  loans  to  finance  student  and 
faculty  living  quarters,  but  the  program  was  curtailed 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War. ) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Science  Facilities  for  Secondary  Schools,  Philip  G.  Johnson. 
Office  of  Education,  Misc.  No.  17.  Supt.  of  Documents, 
Wash.  25,  D.  C.  38p.  2Sc.  (Basic  principle  for  planning  ittr 
structional  facilities  for  science  at  all  levels  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  with  emphasis  upon  small  high  schools.) 


•  Adult  EdueatUm _ 

**Hard”  subjects  are  often  omitted  from 
adult  education  courses.  Economics,  world  policy, 
political  affairs,  philosophy  are  sacrificed  to  cooking, 
sewing,  painting,  welding,  printing,  typing,  account¬ 
ing,  and  other  sl^ls  courses.  Part  of  tne  trouble,  says 
JoM  W.  Herring,  is  that  adult  education  is  not  taken 
seriously. 

Three-quarters  of  the  people  who  teach  adults  are 
doing  it  on  the  side,  "niey  approach  their  evening 
task  frayed  from  battling  with  me  young  during  the 
daytime.  These  overtaxed  educators  hesitate  before 
an  evening  class  that  requires  a  fresh,  creative  touch. 

Evening  school  managers,  like  radio  planners,  are 
under  heavy  pressure  to  aim  their  shots  toward  an 
easy  market.  The  price  of  this  is  “galloping  medioc¬ 
rity”  and  an  almost  complete  blackout  of  sferious  aca¬ 
demic  subjects. 

Mr.  Herring’s  article,  “Adult  Education:  Senior 
Partner  to  Democracy,”  appears  in  January’s  Aduh 
Education.  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  65c. 

Acting  fnr  oldsters  is  news  in  New  York  City. 
Sponsored  by  a  city  day  center,  a  recent  production 
boasted  no  member  of  the  cast  imder  age  60. 

Putting  on  a  play  gives  opportvmity  to  draw  on 
creative  energies  as  well  as  imaginative  and  spiritual 
resources.  Reports  oldest  cast  member  (age  84); 

“I’m  as  old  as  the  hills,  maybe  older.  But  I  feel 
young  and  if  I  live  I’ll  be  in  the  center’s  play  next 
year,  too.  You  have  to  keep  going  all  the  time,  you 
know.” 


NewD  CUuBroom  Material 


Users  of  Educational  Films  .  .  .  can  now  run 
off  mimeonaphed  study  guides  for  pupik  before 
showing  fiun.  Called  CEBCO  Filmguides,  each 
stencil  is  based  on  a  specific  film  .  .  .  provides  mo¬ 
tivation  and  preview  material.  Now  ready:  stencils 
for  over  20  widely  used  school  films.  Stencik  can 
be  stored  and  reused  indefinitely.  Write  College 
Entrance  Book  Co.,  104  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.^  Price: 
$2  per  stencil,  including  file  folder,  teacher  s  proof 
copy,  answer  sheet,  ana  manual. 

Removal  of  Metal  Controls  .  .  .  makes  avail¬ 
able  realistic  copper  and  aluminum  coins  for 
school  use.  Play  coins  and  bills  offer  check  on 
child’s  ability  to  add,  subtract,  make  change  .  .  . 
add  interest  to  arithmetic  lessons.  Kits  range  from 
$2.00  to  25c.  Wacotex  Industries,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box 
3098,  Waco,  Texas. 

Simplified  Land  Surface  Maps  .  .  .  make  it  eas¬ 
ier  for  children  to  visualize  relief  features.  Hill 
shading  gives  three-dimensional  impression  com¬ 
parable  to  relief  models.  Now  ready:  U.  S.  and 
Mexico  .  .  .  Europe  .  .  .  Africa.  Write  A.  J.  Ny- 
strom  Co.,  3333  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago  18. 

Folkways  Records  .  .  .  offer  immediate  appeal 
.  .  .  stimulate  imagination  and  creativeness.  Inter¬ 
pretations  are  by  artists  in  the  folk  tradition  of 
their  culture.  Write  Folkways  Records  and  Ser¬ 
vice  Corp.,  117  W.  46  St.,  N.Y.C.  for  catalog  of 
titles. 

Up  and  Atom!  ...  is  title  of  filmstrip  in  new 
atomic  energy  series.  Other  titles:  “One  World 
or  None,”  “How  to  Live  With  the  Atom,”  “World 
Control  of  Atomic  Energy.”  Complete  set  of  four 
filmstrips:  $12;  complete  set  with  “One  World” 
record:  $16.  Filmstrip  House,  25  Broad  St.,  N.Y.  4. 

For  Adults  .  .  .  Overcoming  Prejudice  lists  ways 
parents  and  teachers  can  help  children  combat 
prejudice.  Written  by  Bruno  Bettelheim,  U.  of 
Chicago.  Published  by  Science  Research  Asso¬ 
ciates,  57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10.  40c. 

Free  Teachinc  Aids  .  .  .  show  why  orange  juice 
is  important  to  good  health.  Three  colorful  pos¬ 
ters,  18  X  25  inches,  are  suitable  for  use  on  bulle¬ 
tin  boards  or  walls.  Chart  S-2  is  for  lower  ele¬ 
mentary  mades;  S-3  for  middle  elementary  and 
junior  hi^:  S-4  for  junior  and  senior  high.  Order 
from  Florida  Citrus  Commission,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

The  American  West  ...  for  9-to-ll-year  olds. 
Six  full-color  film  strips  on  Pioneer  Heroes,  26^ 
frames.  Popular  Science  Publishing  Co.,  353  4th 
Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  $31.50. 

Nature  Fiction  .  .  .  without  nature  faking  .  .  . 
will  be  foimd  in  The  Tree  on  the  Road  To  Turn- 
town.  Written  by  Glenn  O.  Blou^,  specialist  in 
elementary  science,  U.S.  OfiBce  of  Education.  Chil¬ 
dren  have  fun  learning  about  changing  seasons . . . 
conservation  .  .  .  balance  of  nature.  Beautibilly 
illustrated.  Whittlesey  House,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St,  N.Y.  18.  $2. 

More  Nature  Study  .  .  .  for  older  students  .  .  . 
with  Water,  by  Thomson  King.  Fascinating  study 
of  this  all-important  substance.  Simply  written 
.  .  .  suitable  for  high  school  students.  Macmillan 
Co.,  60  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  238p.  $3.50. 
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